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AFRICA  IN  CRISIS 


Three  major  crises  have  struck  Africa  in  the  past  65  years — 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  single  lifetime. 

In  one  word  each  those  crises  may  be  called  partitioning,  indus¬ 
trialization  and  independence. 

The  first,  partitioning,  began  in  the  early  1880’s.  Its  active  force 
is  spent  but  its  disruptive  and  divergent  powers  are  seen  in  every 
aspect  of  current  African  life. 

The  second,  industrialization,  began  with  World  War  I.  It  con¬ 
tinues  and  increases.  It  is  far  from  having  reached  its  maximum  in¬ 
tensity. 

The  third,  independence,  can  be  dated  from  World  War  II  although 
its  roots,  like  everything  in  human  experience,  lie  deep  in  man’s  soul. 

In  each  of  these  three  crises  in  Africa  the  Christian  church  has  had 
a  critical  role.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  briefly  what  that 
role  has  been  in  each  case  in  the  past  and  to  suggest  what  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  future  responsibility  of  the  church  in  and  for  Africa. 


Partitioning  of  Africa 

The  partitioning  of  Africa  was  preceded  by  the  missionary  pene¬ 
tration  of  many  parts  of  the  continent,  contemporaneous  with  its  ear¬ 
liest  exploration  and  with  the  initial  establishment  of  small  trading 
posts  along  its  coasts.  Before  the  Reformation  the  church’s  emis¬ 
saries  were  calling  and  residing  in  distant  parts  of  Africa.  During 
and  following  the  Reformation  there  was  something  of  a  lull,  due 
among  other  things  to  the  major  religious  struggle  in  Europe  and  to 
the  opening  of  the  Americas  as  a  challenging  mission  field.  By  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century  Africa  was  receiving  slowly-growing 
missionary  attention,  and  in  the  19th  century  Africa  became  a  major 
field  for  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  That  American 
churches  were  greatly  drawn  to  Africa  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  foreign  missionaries  of  at  least  eight  American  churches  were 
sent  to  Africa,  most  of  them  to  Liberia : 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  Sierra  Leone  (Daniel 
Coker)  in  1821. 

The  Lott  Carey  Mission  (Lott  Carey  and  Colin  Teague)  to 
Liberia  in  1821, 

The  Methodist  Church  (Melville  Cox)  to  Liberia  in  1833, 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  (Western  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  Rev,  John  Brooke  Pinney)  to  West  Africa 
in  1833. 
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The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  Liberia  in  1836. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  to  Liberia  in  1846. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  to  Egypt  in  1854. 

Free  Methodist  Church  to  Liberia  in  1885. 

Dr.  Latourette’s  recent  historical  works  give  a  clear  and  docu¬ 
mented  account  of  these  Christian  developments  in  Africa.^ 

Missions  have  been  criticized  for  aiding  the  nationalist-political-eco¬ 
nomic  forces  which  carved  Africa  into  colonial  bits  in  a  treatment  never 
applied  to  any  other  comparable  area.  My  own  view  is  that  there 
was  little  if  any  direct  and  designed  aid  of  that  sort  by  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Christian  missionary  movement 
as  a  whole  was  a  strong  force  in  calling  world  attention  to  Africa,  in 
opening  trails  into  Africa  and  in  creating  a  sense  of  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Africa.  This  was  used  by  other  interests  and  eventually 
by  governments  as  part  of  the  influence  for  creating  national  designs 
for  Africa,  which  led  to  international  rivalries  and  thence  to  the  par- 
tioning  of  Africa.  It  was  largely  a  case,  not  unique  in  history,  of 
high  ideals  helping  to  stimulate  and  motivate  a  movement  which  later 
fell  far  below  those  ideals. 

That  fall,  however,  and  the  injustices  thereby  done  to  Africans  al¬ 
most  certainly  had  as  one  of  its  results  the  further  strengthening  of 
the  church’s  determination  to  render  the  most  constructive  service  it 
possibly  could  to  Africans.  Christian  missionaries  began  the  huge 
task  of  modern  education.  Everywhere  they  were  the  educational 
pioneers,  the  first  to  reduce  the  hundreds  of  languages  to  writing,  to 
start  to  make  literate  a  population  100%  illiterate,  to  produce,  dis¬ 
tribute  and  use  literature,  to  establish  schools,  to  train  and  use  African 
teachers,  to  begin  agricultural  improvement,  to  introduce  modern 
medicine  and  sanitation  and  public  health  measures,  to  begin  the  train¬ 
ing  of  many  Africans  systematically  as  carpenters,  masons,  mechanics, 
printers,  clerks,  nurses,  doctors,  lawyers  and  in  other  professions  and 
trades.  At  the  same  time  they  were  the  instruments  for  winning  men 
and  women  in  unparalleled  numbers  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Sav¬ 
iour,  for  building  the  church,  training  a  ministry  and  trying  to  develop 
a  broad  Christian  community,  sensitive  and  active,  in  the  pattern 
Christ  set,  regarding  every  human  need. 

Industrialization  in  Africa 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  this  unprecedented  and  unrivalled  edu¬ 
cational  effort  contributed  to  the  second  crisis,  that  of  industrializa¬ 
tion.  For  while  the  most  massive  and  vocal  demand  for  commencing 
Africa’s  industrialization  process  came  from  outside  and  currently  as 

^Kenneth  Scott  Latourette:  History  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity,  Vol.  V,  The  Great 
Century  in  the  Americas,  Australasia  and  Africa,  pp.  319-464.  New  York,  1943.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 
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a  result  of  the  Allies’  need  of  materials  for  and  in  World  War  I, 
industrialization  could  not  generally  have  been  undertaken  as  it  was 
without  skilled  and  semi-skilled  African  manpower.  European  labor 
was  unavailable  in  the  needed  quantity,  and  was  too  expensive.  Afri¬ 
cans  were  necessary.  It  was  missionary  education  which  had  first 
aided  Africans  to  modern  productive  skills,  thereby  (1)  proving  to 
other  and  more  skeptical  foreigners  that  Africans  could  acceptably 
do  skilled  tasks,  (2)  providing  nuclear  groups  of  skilled  Africans  for 
many  industries,  (3)  enabling  Africans  to  agitate  somewhat  for  larger 
participation  in  the  world’s  industry  and  its  material  rewards,  and 
(4)  helping  in  the  home  countries  to  create  public  opinion  for  a  better 
deal  for  emerging  Africans,  including  their  greater  sharing  of  Africa’s 
economic  wealth. 

One  step  towards  this  was  industrialization.  And,  partly  because 
of  the  four  missionary  influences  enumerated  above,  African  and 
world  opinion  generally  united  to  approve  it,  despite  the  known  dan¬ 
gers  and  problems  of  industrialization  of  any  societ3^ 

Independence  in  Africa 

When  we  speak  of  the  third  of  the  three  crises  to  come  upon  Africa 
within  65  years,  independence,  we  must  do  so  with  reserve  and  dis¬ 
crimination. 

In  the  first  place,  the  movement  for  independence  is  only  begin¬ 
ning.  It  is  nowhere  in  Africa  so  advanced  as  it  was  in  Syria,  Leba¬ 
non  and  the  Philippines,  or  as  it  is  in  Indonesia,  Burma,  India,  Korea, 
Indo-China. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  little  cohesion  as  yet  visible  even  in  a 
single  colony  about  independence  or  many  other  issues,  and  none  at 
all  in  Africa  as  a  whole.  The  few  who  in  any  colony  speak  out  strongly 
for  independence  are  in  many  cases  suspect  by  the  mass  of  its  people, 
not  because  of  the  independence  issue  but  because  the  traditional  in¬ 
cohesion  between  African  tribes  is  increased  and  even  extended  to 
intra-tribal  relations  by  the  present  temporary  but  real  breach  between 
some  elements  of  the  small  educated  minority  and  the  large  unedu¬ 
cated  mass.  There  are  colonies  in  Africa  where  practically  no  African 
voice  is  yet  raised  for  independence,  probably  because  education  is  at 
a  lower  level  and  perhaps  also  because  of  repressive  measures. 

In  the  third  place,  little  of  colonial  Africa  is  economically  and  po¬ 
litically  ready  for  an  independence  which  would  mean  fending  entirely 
for  itself  in  this  modern  world.  There  are  not  yet  the  personnel, 
experience  and  developed  resources  to  carry  it  through.  But  every 
African  colony  is  ready  for  advance  in  local  self-government  as  a 
direct  preparation  for  independence,  and  where  that  is  not  occurring 
rank  injustice  is  being  done  to  the  African  people  and  trouble  is  being 
surely  stored  for  the  future. 
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For,  despite  these  three  reserves  just  listed,  the  crisis  of  independ¬ 
ence  is  upon  Africa,  and  the  world  must  face  it.  Imperialism  and 
colonialism  are  ending,  at  least  in  the  forms  in  which  we  have  knowm 
them  for  some  three  thousand  years.  What  relationships  are  to  re¬ 
place  them  is  not  yet  determined. 

Duty  of  Christians  in  Africa’s  Advancement 

But  the  duty  of  Christians  in  their  replacement  seems  to  me  crystal 
clear.  That  duty  lies  in  the  threefold  pattern  which  has  so  greatly 
aided  Africans  in  the  65  years  just  past  and  which,  perhaps  rather 
unexpectedly  as  one  of  its  results,  has  helped  to  bring  this  crisis  of 
independence  upon  Africa  and  the  world  earlier  in  relation  to  Africa’s 
material  and  political  development  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  com¬ 
parable  mass  of  people  in  history.  That  threefold  pattern  may  be  thus 
described : 

First,  to  befriend,  aid,  doctor,  educate,  encourage,  stimulate  and 
push  all  Africans  within  reach  to  develop  to  the  highest  the  spiritual, 
mental  and  physical  potentials  lying  within  them  as  God’s  children, 
and  to  use  the  powers  thus  developed  for  the  greatest  good  of  them¬ 
selves,  their  fellow-Africans  and  their  world.  That  is  essentially 
what  Christianity  has  been  doing  in  Africa  for  about  a  hundred  years 
and  it  has  done  more  of  it,  many  times  multiplied,  than  have  all  other 
agencies  combined.  The  result  has  been  the  largest  single  factor  in 
developing  increasingly  broad  African  leadership,  in  creating  visions, 
lifting  sights,  providing  skills  both  mental  and  manual,  and  in  raising 
hopes  and  determinations  for  attaining  as  soon  as  possible  that  self- 
expression  and  that  spiritual,  social  and  political  pattern  which  we 
call  independence. 

Second,  to  bring  Africans  physically,  intellectually  and  spiritually 
into  contact  with  other  peoples  and  cultures.  Christianity  was  the 
first  to  bring  Africans  to  Europe  and  to  the  Americas  for  education 
and  for  spiritual  and  cultural  contacts.  It  was  thus  that  Africans 
first  saw  for  themselves  peoples  and  countries  called  independent, 
got  glimpses  of  world  commerce  and  transportation,  saw  the  end  uses 
to  which  African  raw  materials  were  put,  got  ideas  of  the  relative 
importance  in  the  world’s  economy  of  Africa’s  soil  and  sub-soil  wealth 
and  of  Africans’  labor,  saw  political,  economic  and  racial  forces  work¬ 
ing  both  at  their  best  and  at  their  worst  in  our  modern  world,  learned 
that  Christianity  (which  had  seemed  so  convincing  to  most  of  them 
in  Africa)  was  in  some  ways  powerful  and  in  some  ways  very  weak 
in  the  world  outside.  Their  reactions  were,  and  continue  to  be,  mixed, 
for  it  was  an  extremely  “mixed”  world  they  saw.  This  process  of 
contact  which  the  Christian  church  initiated  and  in  which  it  continues 
active  is  a  sound  and  highly  influential  one  now  copied  in  almost 
every  country  by  secular  organizations  including  governments,  and 
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aimed  at  on  a  world  scale  by  such  an  agency  as  UNESCO.  But  it 
was  begun  and  for  many  years  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  the 
foreign  missionary  enterprise,  not  only  in  Africa  but  in  a  number  of 
other  countries,  and  it  must  never  be  dropped  by  the  Christian  church 
as  one  of  its  most  spiritual  and  consequently  powerful  and  indispensa¬ 
ble  contributions  to  human  understanding  and  to  world  co-operation, 
security  and  peace. 

Spreading  Knowledge  of  Africa 

The  third  element  of  the  threefold  pattern  in  which  Christianity 
has  aided  Africa  so  signally  in  the  past  65  years  and  in  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  must  vigorously  proceed  for  the  future,  is  in  forming 
opinions  and  influencing  policy  in  other  countries  regarding  Africa. 

Up  to  World  War  I  the  missionary  enterprise  provided  for  millions 
of  North  Americans  practically  the  only  source  available  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  Africa  and  for  meeting  both  occasional  Africans  and 
almost  the  only  ones  of  those  North  Americans  who  had  been  in 
Africa — missionaries.  North  America  had  no  world  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  at  that  time.  News  and  magazine  articles  and  the  large  majority 
of  books  on  Africa  were  from  missionary  sources.  The  only  “live” 
voice  from  Africa  which  hundreds  of  thousands  here  heard  was  the 
missionary  voice.  Almost  always  that  voice  was  sectional  in  dealing 
with  Africa,  for  a  given  missionary  knew  usually  only  one  small  sec¬ 
tion  of  Africa.  It  was  often  condescending  and  patronizing.  It  was 
sometimes  lurid  and  horrifying,  made  so  by  its  owner’s  urge  to  con¬ 
vey  the  sense  of  shock  engendered  by  the  differences  of  customs  which 
he  had  seen  and  by  the  great  physical  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  people.  The  missionaries  of  that  day  shared  much  of  the  com¬ 
placency  of  North  Americans  and  Europeans  generally  in  believing 
that  culturally  we  were  almost  stainless  and  that  our  respective  na¬ 
tional  developments  approached  the  apogee  of  “Christian  civilization.” 
All  this  colored  and  sometimes  distorted  the  picture  which  North 
America  got  of  Africa. 

But  with  all  that  two  facts  stand  out:  that  for  a  century  North 
America’s  education  on  Africa  was  almost  wholly  missionary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  its  results  combined  with  other  factors  to  make  North 
American  public  opinion  generally  liberal  and  helpful  to  Africa.  A 
foreign  estimate  of  the  power  which  Protestant  missions  exerted  in 
this  matter  appeared  lately  in  a  Paris  magazine  article  (made  available 
now  in  an  English  translation)  by  a  well-known  French  authority.^  It 
traces  the  growth  in  the  United  States  of  what  he  calls  anti-colonial¬ 
ism  and  of  the  overwhelming  sentiment  for  colonial  trusteeship  and 

*  Anti-Colonialist  Tendencies  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  China,  by  Maurice  Levallois, 
Head  of  3rd  Div.  Political  Affairs,  Ministry  of  Overseas  France.  Translated  from  the  Oc¬ 
tober,  1945  issue  of  RENAISSANCES,  Paris. 
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independence,  and  ascribes  large  influence  in  this  to  Protestant  mis¬ 
sions. 

II  a  raison,  as  the  French  say  it.  He  has  reason — he  is  right.  For 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  colony-governing  nations  in 
Europe,  and  in  Canada  and  a  number  of  other  countries  whose  united 
voices  were  in  the  end  decisive,  the  force  which  in  the  past  six  years 
has  really  spectacularly  crystallized  world  opinion  on  trusteeship 
and  independence  of  colonial  peoples  has  grown  out  of  and  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Christian  concept  and  practice  of  moral  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  and  growth  of  all  peoples. 

The  above  paragraph  had  already  been  written  when,  last  week,  a 
further  bit  of  evidence  arrived,  and  from  an  interesting  source:  the 
30-year-old  weekly  British  journal.  West  Africa,  which,  as  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  investments  and  trade,  has  more  or  less  been  in  the  past  a 
Tory  voice  about  West  African  affairs.  Its  leader  for  December  14 
began,  “Most  of  us  know  what  UNO  or  UN  signifies.  It  begins  to 
look  as  if  ICJ  and  WPO  may  acquire  significance  comparable  with 
that  accorded  the  first  comers.”  As  I  read,  I  interpreted  ICJ  at  once 
as  International  Court  of  Justice.  But  WPO  stumped  me.  I  felt 
quite  sure  it  wasn’t  World  Post  Office  or  Working  People’s  Organ¬ 
ization  or  White  Piety  Overseas.  But  what  it  was  stumped  me.  So 
I  applied  a  technique  not  wholly  useless  in  such  a  case:  I  read  on. 
The  editor  detailed  “The  United  States’  decision  that,  at  present,  it 
cannot  approve  South  Africa’s  incorporating  ex-German  South  West 
Africa  in  the  Union  ,  .  .”  and  referred  to  other  matters,  including 
Soviet  yielding  to  outside  persuasion,  and  then  continued,  “Even 
these  matters  may  not  conclude  the  list  of  causes  describable  as  cele¬ 
brated.  ...  As  to  WPO,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  feeling 
that  world  public  opinion  is  not  only  a  force — we  all  knew  it  was 
that — but  a  force  which  is  asserting  itself  to  an  extent  quite  unex¬ 
pected.  .  .  .  The  wave  of  new  thought  affecting  dependent  commu¬ 
nities  is  remarkable.  The  fact  that  the  USA  will  not  have,  for  over¬ 
seas  territories  connected  with  it,  a  system  which  denies  the  people 
of  the  country  the  power  to  manage  their  local  affairs  .  ,  .  and  the 
arguments  of  the  Indian  delegates  have  perhaps  surprised  General 
Smuts  and  certainly  given  him  cause  for  deep  thought.  .  .  . 

“World  public  opinion  is  becoming  concerned  about  those  rights 
of  man  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  says  Britain  desires  to  take  the 
lead  in  asserting.” 

The  statement  in  the  United  Nations  charter  on  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  on  self-government  and  independence  of 
colonial  peoples,  and  the  actions  of  the  General  Assembly  which  has 
just  met,  are  unprecedented  in  world  experience  in  several  ways,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  that  the  goal  of  self-government  and/or  independ¬ 
ence  is  now  formally  set  for  all  peoples,  no  matter  how  retarded  they 
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presently  are  in  modern  political  and  other  experience,  and  that  the 
setting  of  this  goal  and  the  determination  to  do  something  together 
about  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  is  directly  due  to 
WPO — world  public  opinion.  Nothing  quite  like  that  has  happened 
before, 

Christianity’s  Determinative  Role  in  Africa’s  Development 

The  Christian  role  in  this  threefold  pattern  of  aid  to  Africa  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  a  determinative  one.  Why?  What  have  been 
its  special  forces?  How  are  they  to  be  used  from  this  point  on? 

It  has  been  determinative  because  it  has  known  how  to  transform 
men  and  society — not  all  men  and  not  every  society,  it  is  true,  but 
enough  men  and  sufficient  society  to  change  completely  the  picture. 
Africa  is  still  far  from  being  Christian,  as  is  also  North  America. 
It  is  a  continent  of  enormous  need,  physical  and  spiritual  need.  But 
the  transforming  power  of  the  accepted  Christ  in  Africa  has  in  some 
ways  been  the  most  pervasive  and  most  striking  in  our  modern  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  Gospel  came  into  Africa  at  a  time  of  almost  maximum  human 
need.  The  greatest  and  fastest  changes  ever  imposed  on  a  primitive 
mass  were  forced  upon  100  million  illiterate  Africans.  They  were 
unprepared  for  them,  as  any  people  similarly  placed  would  have  been, 
A  principal  reason  for  their  unpreparedness  was  the  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  character  of  their  spiritual  beliefs.  The  fear-full  animism  of 
primitive  Africans — that  animism  which  all  primitive  peoples  have 
traversed — is  no  basis  at  all  for  modern  education,  industry,  fulfill¬ 
ment  and  salvation.  Fear,  superstition,  witchcraft,  sorcery  result 
chiefly  in  suspicion,  inhibition,  repression  and  stagnation.  That  was 
what  had  happened  in  African  life. 

Then  came  The  Word — the  word  in  two  senses;  the  written  word, 
with  its  liberation  for  the  mind ;  and  the  Living  Word,  with  its  sal¬ 
vation  for  the  soul.  In  no  century  of  the  Christian  era  has  The  Word 
spread  faster.  The  numerical  increase  of  the  Christian  church  has 
been  rapid  and  its  social  effects  have  been  very  great.  Africa  is  by 
no  means  yet  Christian,  and  defections  have  been  many.  But  the 
net  balance  of  good  is  very  considerable.  The  power  of  evangelical 
Christianity  has  one  of  its  convincing  proofs  in  Africa.  Evangelism 
wins  men.  Christianity  changes  men  and  society. 

The  second  reason  for  the  determinative  role  of  Christianity  in 
Africa  is  Christian  education.  In  no  continent  in  this  past  century 
has  the  church  surpassed  its  African  accomplishment  in  education. 
Not  only  was  it  the  first  everywhere  to  teach  and  to  train  teachers, 
but  it  still  directly  carries  at  least  85%  of  the  total  educational  load 
in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  with¬ 
out  government  aid. 
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Not  only  did  it  pioneer  in  general  education  but  also  in  almost 
all  types  of  specialized  education.  And  it  applied  education  to  lije — 
seldom  if  ever  perfectly,  it  is  true,  but  always  with  an  emphasis  on 
Christian  motivation  without  which  education  fails  to  give  its  highest 
good.  It  was  about  the  urgent  need  for  the  restoration  of  this  Chris¬ 
tian  motivation  in  education  in  the  United  States  that  Dr.  George 
Buttrick  and  Archbishop  Cushing  both  spoke  strongly  in  Boston  day 
before  yesterday  at  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

Further,  the  church  in  Africa  has  constantly  stimulated  others  to 
support  and  enter  the  educational  field.  The  first  and  only  continent¬ 
wide  study  of  education  in  Africa  was  a  missionary  venture,  led  by 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones  of  the  Phelps  Stokes  Fund  after  World  War  I. 
The  first  broad  study  of  audio-visual  aids  in  African  education  was 
led  by  J.  Merle  Davis,  director.  Department  of  Social  and  Economic 
Research  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  in  1932-6,  with 
the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  The  first  regional 
study  of  education  across  national  lines  in  Africa  after  World  War  II 
was  on  missionary  initiative,  led  by  Jackson  Davis  of  the  General 
Education  Board.  The  first  regional  conference  of  missionaries  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  after  World  War  II  was  in  Africa  last  July,  when 
Christian  education  in  its  broadest  aspects  was  a  heavy  concern  of 
200  Christians,  Africans  and  foreigners.® 

Christian  education  has  been  a  determinative  factor  in  African  life 
thus  far,  not  only  in  training  the  large  majority  of  present  African 
leaders  but  also  in  helping  to  stimulate  governments  and  other  agen¬ 
cies  to  carry  larger  and  more  equitable  shares  of  the  educational  load. 
The  British,  particularly,  are  making  great  advances  in  public  edu¬ 
cation.  As  one  phase  of  it,  they  have  this  year  in  Britain  not  far 
from  1,600  qualified  African  students  taking  university  and  graduate 
technical-school  work.  The  British  Treasury  is  putting  up  £120,- 
000,000  for  development  and  welfare  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  a 
large  part  of  that  sum  is  to  be  devoted  to  education,  through  mis¬ 
sionary  as  well  as  government  schools.  This  thing,  education,  by 
the  results  already  attained  and  the  demand  universally  aroused,  is 
and  is  to  be  clearly  a  determinative  factor  in  African  life.  And  Chris¬ 
tian  concern  began  it. 

Situation  Now  Faced  in  Africa 

What  now  do  we  face  in  Africa? 

We  face  half  a  million  ex-service  men,  back  from  a  war  that  was 
initially  all  Greek  to  them  and  that  finally  is  to  have  the  most  pro¬ 
found  effect  upon  their  lives  and  their  country'. 


^Abundant  Life  in  Changing  Africa,  report  of  the  West  Central  Africa  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence.  1947.  New  York,  Africa  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference.  $1.25, 
plus  postage. 
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There  is  under-population  mixed  strangely  with  under-nourishment, 
with  overcrowding,  and  with  both  unemployment  and  labor  shortage. 

There  are  thousands  of  Africans  capable  of  learning  and  perform¬ 
ing  all  skilled  tasks  now  living  in  a  society  of  scarcity  while  govern¬ 
ments  are  urging  and  subsidizing  hundreds  of  Europeans  to  come 
out,  settle  and  do  those  jobs.  Five  hundred  such  arrived  for  the 
Rhodesias  alone  on  one  ship  in  October. 

There  are  strikes,  mutinies  (a  combined  strike  of  15,000  workmen 
and  a  mutiny  of  African  troops  occurred  only  Monday  at  Mombasa, 
British  East  Africa),  riots  and  assaults,  not  to  mention  the  two  big¬ 
gest  wars  in  African  experience,  in  a  land  where  the  greatest  boast 
of  some  foreigners  is  that  they  have  brought  peace  and  security. 

There  is  religious  rivalry,  repression  and  persecution  countenanced 
and  even  backed  by  so-called  “Christian”  countries  of  Europe. 

There  is  racial  segregation  and  discrimination  where  the  masses 
are  black  and  the  rulers  are  white. 

Superstition  struggles  with  science  and  law'.  A  wealthy  “herbalist” 
gives  i  1,000  to  a  leading  college  in  South  Africa.  A  mob  of  Kikuyus 
led  by  a  cripple  start  a  100-mile  trek  in  Kenya  to  protest  super- 
stitiously  the  dipping  of  their  cattle,  while  a  newly-opened  veterinary 
school  gets  a  full  enrollment.  Members  of  the  leopard  society  com¬ 
mit  their  traditional  ritual  murders  while  African  detectives  trained 
by  Scotland  Yard  hunt  them  down.  A  wizened  African  kills  his  wife 
who  has  betrayed  and  bewitched  him,  hires  a  London-trained  African 
lawyer  to  defend  him  and  has  his  appeal  refused  as  the  first  case  in 
the  first  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  British  West  Africa  ever 
to  be  composed  wholly  of  African  judges.  I  saw  and  photographed 
that  historic  courtroom  scene  in  Accra  last  July. 

A  Canadian  doctor,  Williamson,  discovers  probably  the  world’s 
largest  diamond  deposit  in  Tanganyika  and  in  almost  the  first  year’s 
operation  produces  a  £1,000,000  worth  of  diamonds,  while  a  breech- 
clouted  occupant  of  this  rich  “blue-ground”  wears  a  little  cut  of  ante¬ 
lope  skin  as  his  sole  ornamentation  and  speculates  dully  on  the  feverish 
activity  of  those  strange  white  beings  in  the  ground  he  and  his  fathers 
have  known  so  well  but  only  for  the  leanest  living  from  day  to  day 
and  from  generation  to  generation. 

Huge  amounts  of  money  have  been  put  into  covering  Africa  with 
subsidized  airlines  for  that  quick  in-and-out  touch  which  air  service 
gives,  without  there  having  been  first  developed  adequately  those 
ground  lines  for  heavy  hauling  arid  the  profitable  tonnage  to  fill  them 
which  in  other  and  more  normally-developed  countries  precede  and 
support  air  services.  Africa  cannot  at  this  stage  build  its  own  air¬ 
planes  or  their  ground  installations,  cannot  manage  the  planes  either 
aloft  or  on  the  ground,  cannot  itself  support  them.  The  airplane, 
like  other  machines  before  it,  has  been  imposed,  superimposed,  from 
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without  upon  a  society  not  yet,  by  its  own  efiforts,  out  of  the  pre¬ 
wheel  age. 

In  all  machinery  there  is  torsion,  calculated,  absorbed  and  used. 
But  the  torsion  which  the  machine  age  has  put  upon  African  life  is 
as  yet  incalculable,  unabsorbed  and  far  from  fully  used. 

To  a  degree,  the  spiritual  situation  is  similar.  Chidstianity,  too, 
has  come  to  Africa  from  abroad,  suddenly  and  with  great  driving 
force  behind  it — physical  force  in  human  beings,  in  the  monetary 
energy  and  in  the  institutional  dynamics  which  have  physically  intro¬ 
duced  it ;  together  with  an  incomparable  spiritual  force  for  change 
and  soul-achievement  which  is  at  complete  variance  with  the  fear, 
repression  and  stagnation  of  African  animism.  Christianity  has  cre¬ 
ated  torsion  and  tension  in  African  life  greater  and  more  basic  than 
all  the  other  forces  introduced  in  the  past  century,  because  it  deals 
with  the  souls  and  motivations  of  man  and  with  the  direction  and  use 
of  all  those  other  forces.  The  church’s  vestryman  who  is  a  pagan 
and  a  medicine-man  at  heart — and  there  are  many  such,  not  alone 
in  Africa — represents  a  spiritual  torsion  producing  distortion  and 
bad  human  barriers  to  human  progress. 

Africans  and  Their  Church 

Our  first  drive,  then,  must  be  to  the  changing  of  men  and  women 
and  the  winning  of  them  wholly  to  Jesus  Christ.  For  Africa  as  for 
the  world  that  is  basic.  It  is  the  sole  hope  for  man’s  salvation  socially 
as  well  as  spiritually,  and  for  a  world  of  brotherhood,  justice,  security 
and  peace.  The  long-time  primary  drive  of  the  Christian  mission  in 
Africa,  the  winning  of  individual  men  and  women,  must  continue 
primary. 

To  do  that,  two  additional  things  must  happen  within  the  African 
church : 

It  must  become  more  African  and  it  must  become  more  united  in 
its  functional  tasks. 

“To  become  more  African’’  does  not  mean  for  the  church  to  be¬ 
come  polygamous  or  animist  or  dilutedly  pagan.  It  does  mean  that 
greatly  increased  effort  must  be  put  on  training  thousands  of  African 
Christians  in  ministerial,  educational  and  lay  tasks,  and  that  accom¬ 
panying  the  training  must  come  responsibility  for  real  leadership  and 
expansion.  I  know  these  are  general  terms  and  that  there  are  many 
missionaries  and  doubtless  missionary  administrators  who  will  say 
this  is  being  done.  I  know  places  where  it  has  been  done  and  is  be¬ 
ing  done,  and  that  there  are  sometimes  unhappy  results.  But  the 
facts  seem  to  me  clear: 

In  a  very  few  places  it  is  being  done  in  a  tempo  commensurate 
with  surrounding  conditions. 
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In  many  more  places  it  is  being  done  but  in  a  tempo  that  does 
not  respond  to  surrounding  needs. 

In  most  other  places  it  is  being  done  scarcely  at  all  in  fact,  no  matter 
what  the  words  are  that  are  said  about  it. 

In  almost  all  cases  ultimate  top  control  is  still  held  by  foreigners, 
either  through  money  or  ecclesiastical  administrative  position  or  both, 
and  African  Christians  react  accordingly. 

The  unhappy  results  which  have  developed  under  African  church 
leadership  seem  to  me  in  part  due  to  past  lack  of  emphasis  on  train¬ 
ing  of  a  really  qualified  leadership  nucleus,  and  to  shortcomings  in 
the  spiritual  and  personal  relationships  of  missionaries  with  African 
leaders,  in  both  of  which  the  missions  can  make  improvements. 

And  the  unhappy  results  attributed  to  too  great  African  leader¬ 
ship  responsibility  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  other  unhappy 
results  occurring  under  dominant  foreign  leadership,  notably  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  separatist  churches ;  the  resistance  to  and  refusal  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  because  it  is  thought  to  be  repressively  linked  with  selfish  for¬ 
eign  political  and  economic  domination  which  Africans  rightly  reject ; 
and  that  portion  of  the  hypocrisy  and  sin  eating  into  the  heart  of  the 
African  church  which  African  group  loyalty  and  solidarity  keep  hid¬ 
den  from  the  real  heads  of  the  church,  foreigners. 

No  devolution  of  responsibility  upon  the  African  church  will  get 
rid  of  sin  and  prevent  mistakes,  but  the  fact  of  history  seems  some¬ 
times  dimmed  in  the  African  bush :  that  the  strongest  church  is  the 
people’s  church,  which  is  theirs  and  whose  they  are. 

And  along  with  those  reasons,  consider  the  inconsistency  of  Chris¬ 
tians’  pressure  on  world  opinion  for  bringing  about  Africa’s  political 
self-government,  and  Christians’  seeming  reluctance  with  regard  to 
a  self-governing  African  church. 

Functional  Unity  of  the  Church  a  Necessity 

The  functional  unity  of  the  church  must  be  increased.  That  does 
not  necessarily  require  corporate  unity.  But  it  does  mean  that  the 
missions  need  to  work  together  in  every  task.  Ministerial,  educa¬ 
tional,  medical  and  other  professional  training  must  be  done  together 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  practical  one  that  it  cannot  be  effec¬ 
tively  done  separately ;  and  literacy  and  literature  as  well. 

Extremely  important  is  more  Christian  aid  in  developing  func¬ 
tional  unity  in  the  village  and  in  the  tribe.  Christianity  has  been  one 
of  the  disruptive  forces  in  African  life,  in  gaining  loyalties  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  pulling  them  out  of  animistic  communal  society.  It  has 
not  yet  adequately  helped  Africans  to  reconstruct  community  life 
on  a  Christian  basis. 

Co-operatives  offer  a  key  to  this  on  the  social  and  economic  side 
and  it  is  saddening  to  contemplate  how  little  the  church  has  done  in 
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this.  In  some  British  territory  the  government  has  been  pushing  co¬ 
operatives  strongly,  but  in  other  areas  governments  have  done  little. 
And  the  church  has  done  even  less. 

Unity  in  African  Life 

Neither  has  the  church  done  anything  like  what  it  ought  in  an¬ 
other  way  to  restore  unity  to  African  life:  in  relating  Christianity 
to  the  whole  of  life.  Animism  was  the  control  of  all  African  life. 
Nothing  was  too  distant  or  too  near,  too  large  or  too  small,  too  inti¬ 
mate  or  too  public  in  traditional  African  life  to  escape  the  control  of 
the  animistic  religion.  Animism  controlled  all  life.  Christianity  had 
— and  I  believe  still  has — an  unparalleled  opportunity  in  Africa  to  be¬ 
come  a  beneficient  control  of  all  life  as  it  slowly  replaces  animism. 
But  it  won’t — unless  missionary  leadership  breaks  out  of  its  western 
pattern  of  Christian  compartmentalization. 

United  Approach  to  Governments 

Relations  with  governments  and  other  secular  bodies  need  in  large 
part  a  united  approach.  We  have  already  begun  on  this,  but  it  needs 
steady  advance.  It  needs  it  in  the  United  States  right  now  for  Africa’s 
sake  on  a  problem  clear  around  the  world  from  Africa :  the  American 
attitude  toward  the  Pacific  Islands.  Our  power-dominated  policy  and 
our  unilateral  action  on  those  islands  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  for 
which  we’ve  lambasted  Russia  and  France  in  recent  months — the 
kind  of  thing  we’ve  said  we  won’t  stand  for  from  them.  But  because 
we  are  us,  we  can  do  as  we  please  about  the  Pacific.  That’s  the  way 
it  looks  to  others.  The  fact  they’ve  not  said  much  about  it  yet  doesn’t 
alter  the  fact  that  this  is  currently  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in 
working  out  trusteeship  and  colonial  policies,  and  Africa’s  future  is 
thus  jeopardized. 

Religious  Liberty 

The  cause  of  religious  liberty  and  other  basic  human  rights  needs 
everywhere  and  always  a  united  Protestant  front.  For  the  truth 
abroad  is  also  truth  in  Africa:  that  Protestantism  united  and  at  its 
best  gives  the  highest  freedom  with  the  greatest  responsibility  that 
man  has  yet  attained.  That  is  what  Africa  needs  most  of  all :  a  free¬ 
dom  of  soul  with  the  sense  of  highest  personal  and  group  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Racial  Justice  and  Brotherhood 

There  is  something  else  in  which  a  desperately-needed  Protestant 
united  front  is  not  so  easy:  the  practice  by  Christians  of  racial  jus¬ 
tice  and  brotherhood.  We  need  it  here  in  North  America  and  in  the 
Near  East  and  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East  and  all  points  north 
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and  south,  including  Africa.  The  church  in  Africa  will  never  have 
its  greatest  power  so  long  as  racial  prejudices  and  injustices  rule  the 
hearts  of  Christians  in  America,  Canada  and  Europe,  or  chill  their 
ministry  in  Africa. 

Europe  and  North  America  Working  Together 

A  final  need  stated  and  I  am  done.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  new  one,  and 
great.  It  is  the  need  of  practical,  functional  unity  with  the  Christians 
of  Europe  in  the  world  Christian  mission.  I  speak  of  it  here  in  relation 
to  Africa,  where  so  many  of  them  and  of  us  work  close  together. 
We  have  been  friendly  and  sometimes  co-operative  in  the  past,  but 
more  is  needed  now.  We  need  to  link  our  work  in  Africa,  and  in 
Europe  for  Africa.  It  is  a  natural  link  right  now,  particularly  in 
Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Portugal  because  of  their  colonies  in 
Africa,  and  in  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Holland 
because  of  their  missionaries  close  to  us  North  Americans  in  Africa. 
There  is  no  single  thing  which  could  be  better  used  for  permanently 
drawing  Europe  and  North  America  together  in  oneness  of  planning 
and  action  than  the  common  Christian  missionary  interest  which  we 
all  have  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  Com¬ 
mon  development  of  that  interest  could  increase  missionary  support 
and  personnel  by  joint  efforts  in  every  country,  influence  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  governments,  give  international  and  inter-church  solidarity 
to  the  Christian  community  in  Africa. 

Christianity  in  Action  in  Africa 

Cobden  once  said,  “All  things  shall  yield  to  energy.” 

There  are  two  sources  of  inexhaustible  energy:  the  atom  and  the 
soul. 

The  world  is  currently  and  depressingly  aware  of  the  energy  of 
the  atom. 

The  world  is  currently  and  depressingly  doubtful  of  the  energy  of 
the  soul. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story.  Last  week  my  wife  and  I  met  again  a 
woman  we  had  last  seen  in  1918.  She  is  from  Iowa,  corn-fed,  solid, 
unemotional,  a  registered  nurse  who  studied  Greek  to  translate  the 
Bible  and  who  is  now  reading  the  proofs  of  the  New  Testament  which 
the  American  Bible  Society  is  to  publish.  She  is  a  missionary  just 
home  for  leave  from  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

There  was  an  African  tribe  a  week’s  walk  west  of  her  station  that 
years  ago  had  gone  up  into  the  mountains  to  resist  the  outside  world. 
Access  was  only  through  a  narrow,  rugged  pass.  The  government 
sent  troops  conquering  them  and  bringing  them  down  into  low-land 
villages.  Missionaries  preached  and  taught  in  the  villages,  sent  Afri¬ 
can  workers.  They  became  discouraged,  returned  home.  The  Pana 
refused  the  Gospel.  Again  in  1943  this  missionary  went  over  to  see 
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them.  She  found  one  man,  Albert,  an  African  trader  of  the  Laka 
tribe,  not  a  constant  resident  of  the  villages,  with  his  wife  and  helper, 
who  listened  to  the  story  of  Jesus.  She  told  Philippe,  the  only  African 
Christian  teacher,  about  them,  and  left  with  him  three  primers  in 
Sango,  the  trade  language,  to  help  them  to  learn  to  read.  A  year 
later  Philippe  left. 

Last  autumn  the  missionary  decided  to  go  over  again  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  before  coming  home,  just  to  see.  As  she  approached  the  first 
village,  Africans  peered  at  her  and  a  murmur  grew  into  a  cry :  “Here 
she  is!  She  comes  again  !”  The  word  ran  before  her.  The  villagers  hur¬ 
ried  to  meet  her.  Albert  happened  to  be  there.  Bit  by  bit  she  got  the 
story,  which  I  shall  not  repeat  here  except  in  its  key  points :  Albert, 
the  Laka  trader,  had  taught  Jean,  a  Pana,  to  read  the  primer  reveal¬ 
ing  the  way  of  salvation.  Jean  had  believed.  The  chief  had  forbidden. 
The  man  stood.  He  told  Jacques,  his  cousin.  Another  inquired. 
Another.  Albert  in  his  travels  returned  with  a  Sango  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  circle  grew,  in  secret.  Finally  the  chief  heard.  His  son 
was  among  them — Jacques.  The  chief  raged,  tore  the  clothes  from 
Albert’s  body.  Albert  left,  and  the  son  with  him  to  learn  to  read 
the  New  Testament. 

And  then — the  chief  died.  The  people  saw  a  portent.  The  son  was 
sent  for  and  returned.  He  didn’t  want  to  become  chief.  He  wanted 
time  to  learn  and  tell.  The  whole  tribe  was  moved.  Old  men  came 
timidly  to  ask  to  be  told  more  clearly  this  great  news  that  had  come 
to  the  tribe.  Old  women  listened  and  questioned.  All  wanted  to 
read,  to  hear,  to  know. 

When  Miss  Myers  returned  last  autumn  hundreds  of  Africans 
crowded  around.  She  had  brought  some  literacy  charts  to  teach 
reading  just  in  case.  There  was  the  case. 

The  government  officer  encountered  her  in  the  area,  wanted  to 
discuss  how  such  a  tribe  could  become  so  changed,  so  willing  to  obey 
the  rules,  to  work  the  roads. 

She  came  away  her  week’s  journey,  leaving  some  of  her  literate 
personal  helpers  behind  with  all  the  charts,  books.  Gospels,  she  had 
brought.  Just  before  she  left  her  station  a  few  days  later  to  take  the 
boat  home  word  came  from  them :  the  villagers  were  wearing  them 
out  to  be  taught  to  read  and  to  be  instructed  in  the  marvelous  Good 
News  which — just  imagine! — had  come  to^  the  tribe.  On  Sunday  the 
Pana  had  taken  up  a  collection.  It  was  for  educating  Jean  and  Jacques 
in  the  Christian  way.  The  people  were  asking  for  the  two  to  come 
to  the  mission’s  Bible  Training  School  at  Bozoum.  They  wanted 
them  to  come  back  then.  For  they  wanted  to  build  the  Church  in  the 
Pana  country.  And  also  to  tell  the  news  truly  in  other  villages.  .  .  . 

The  energy  of  the  soul,  fired  by  Jesus  Christ! 

There  is  the  energy  to  which  all  things  shall  yield — the  energy 
which  has  within  it  change  for  man,  society,  Africa  and  the  world. 
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